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series of poems that so soon sank into oblivion.
For about five years, say from 1827 to 1832, Whit-
tier was writing and publishing a poem almost
every week, scarcely twenty of which are now ex-
tant. They are to be found only in the files of the
several papers in which they first appeared, or into
which they were copied. The literary fame so
freely promised for him has indeed crowned his
work, but it is not based on anything then ac-
complished.

As the elder Wliittier's failing health had called
the young editor away from his office, so now the
death of his father left him free to resume his
occupation, and the acquaintance which he had
formed with Prentice led to a new opening. Pren-
tice had been asked by Henry Clay to come to
Lexington, Ky., and write his biography, in antici-
pation of a nomination for the Presidency in 1832.
The "New England Review," which Prentice
edited, was owned by leading politicians of Connect-
icut, of the party favorable to Clay. "When they
learned they were to lose Prentice for a time, they
asked him to recommend some one to fill his place.
His advice to send for Whittier was acted upon.
This call to edit the leading party paper of a State,
with the local politics of which he had no acquaint-
ance, was a great surprise to the young poet;
but it was in the line of his principal ambition,
and he did not hesitate to accept the position.
While connected with the "Manufacturer," he
had come into personal communication with the
principal men of his party in Massachusetts, and
had been making a study of political economy, in